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ABSTRACT 

Living independently before marriage is part of a 
broader pattern of family and demographic change characterizing 
modern societies since World Mar II. This study examined expectations 
about premarital residential independence among young adults. Data 
were obtained from 28,240 high school seniors who participated in ^he 
High School and Beyond study of the class of 1980. Students were 
asked at what age they expected to get married and at what age they 
expected to live in their own home or apartment. Those who gave an 
."^.xpected age at residence younger than an expected age at marriage 
were defined as expecting independent residence before marriage. The 
results revealed that approximately 7QH of young adults surveyed 
expected to move out of their parental home before marriage, 
suggesting that new norms are emerging which fit into patterns of 
independence in the transition to adulthood. There was substantial 
variation in factors affecting expectations about premarital 
residential independence* Young men more than young women, those with 
more parental resources> those who expected to marry at older ages, 
and those who did not have ethnic and religious ties that linked them 
to their parental home until marriage expected tc> live independently. 
Religious, racial, and ethnic differences interacted in complex ways 
with gender and socioeconomic status to influance expectations about 
premarital residential independence. (Author/NB) 
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MOVING OUT AND MARFJAGE: WHAT DO 
YOUNG ADULTS EXPECT?* 

Calvin Goldscheider Frances K. Goldscheider 

Brown University and The Rand Corporation 

Living independently before marriage is part of a broader pattern of family and 
demographic change characterizing modem societies since World War IL This paper 
examines iixpectatiorts about premarital residential independence among young adults 
and is based on data from a survey of the high school class of 1980, That about 70 
percent of young adults surveyed expect to move out of the parental- home before 
fnarriage suggests that new norms are emerging which fit into patterns of independence 
in the transition, to adulthood. There is substantial variation in factors affecting 
expectations about premarital residential independence. Young men more than young 
women, those with more parental resources, those who expect to marry at older ages, 
and those who do not have ethnic and religious ties Ouit link them to their parental 
h^me until marriage expect to live independently. Religious, racial, and ethnic 
differef\ces interact in complex ways with gender and socioeconomic status to influence 
expectations about premarital residential independence. 



INTRODUCTION 

A new phenomenon has emerged in the 
transition to adulthood: many young adults are 
esublishing an independent household prior to 
marriage. Such a life cycle pattern has been 
extremely rare, historically and comparatively 
(Hajnal 1982). Pkemarital residentifcl indepen- 
dence is the most recent example of a broader 
pattern of family change in modem societies 
since World War 11— the tendency for adults to 
live apart from other adult family members 
(Kuznets 1978). The tendency was eariier 
evident for widows (Kobrin 1976). and then 
appeared among younger adults as rising 
divorce rates led to nonfamily living and 
one-parent families (Ross and Sawhill 1975). It 
is now emerging at the beginning of adulthood 
as children leave the parental home at younger 
ages (Goldscheider and LeBourdais 1986). 
Living in a family setting is now increasingly 
limited to sharply defined life cycle stages, 
married adults, and minor children. 



* Direct all correspondence to Frances K. Gold- 
scheider, Dcptitmcnt of Sociology, Brown University, 
Providence, RI 02912. 

The Older of authors is alphabetical. The research 
repotted here is part of a project on Premariul Residential 
Independence among American Ethnic Communities 
supported by NICHD Center Grant P50-HDI2639 to The 
Rand Corpontion. Allan F. Abrahanue and Joan W. 
Keesey helped in organizing the dau, and Julie 
DeVanzo, Peter Mofristm, and Linda Wtite provided 
constnictive comments. An early version of this paper 
was presented it the annual meetings of the Population 
Association of America, San Fnuicisco, April, 1986. 



Most scholars consider these changes to be 
benign, a continuation of the long-standing 
decline in family extension as people are more 
able to buy privacy and mainuin the indepen- 
dence of adulthood (Michael et al. 1980). 
Possibly the normative definitions of who lives 
with whom are becoming more restrictive, 
raising the concern that families art becoming 
less responsive to the economic needs of 
members or potential members (Harever 1982). 
Moreover, young persons who live indepen- 
dently before marriage alter their family forma- 
tion patterns. This occurs partly because they 
change their family orientations during the 
period they are away (Waite et al. 1986), but :. 
is also likely that the costs of mainuining a 
separate residence delay new family formation. 
Young adults with independent residences may 
also suffer career consequences if they are less 
able to draw on family resources than if they 
shared living arrangements with their parents. 

In this paper, we examine expectations about 
premarital residential independence among young 
persons just on the threshold of adulthood. 

THEORY AND HYPOTHESES 

It is likely that many of the variables influencing 
nonfamily living at later stages of the life course 
also exert influence in early adulthood. Re- 
search has shown that income is positively 
related to being a household head (Cafliner 
1975). Some of the other variables affecting the 
probability of living independently are factors 
that midce living alone possible such as health 
and city size, and are of interest to policy 
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makers and planners (Soldo 1977; Chew !983). 
However, other results suggest that there have 
been changes in the normative and preference 
structu^s underlying social life (Pampel 1983). 

The importance of norms and preferences for 
the extent of nonfamily living may be inferred 
from the large differences that appear between 
the sexes and among ethnic groups. Women are 
more oriented toward traditional, family-based 
life-styles than men, even when they have 
comparable options (Scanzoni 1975). Similarly, 
traditional ethnic groups tend to be much more 
family oriented in their ''residence rules** and 
living arrangements (Goody 1972; Kobrin and 
Goldscheider 1982) as well as in the timing and 
rate of marriage and divorce (Kobrin and 
Goldscheider 1978; Tienda and Angel 1982). 

These patterns suggest that changes in gehder- 
or ethnic-based family norms may have a 
substantial influence on the growth of nonfamily 
living. The revolution in sex roles has increas- 
ingly allowed women independence from family 
roles and responsibilities. This may increase 
young women *s expecutlons for independent 
living before marriage. The Anjerican ethnic 
mosaic is also rapidly changing through the 
entry of new immigrant groups and generational 
shifts in older ethnic communities; this, too, 
should be associated with changes in family 
norms and relationships. 

The analysis of variation in premarital 
residential independence therefore requires data 
that measure the normative dimension underly- 
ing actual residence-related behavior. There are 
no data sets designed precisely to tap such 
norms. Hov;ever, a study of the high school 
class of 1980 (High School and Beyond) asked 
high school seniors about their expectations for 
the timing of marriage and of living in a first 
home or apartment. To the extent that young 
people talk about these individual-level plans 
and share them with each other, they represent 
norms for their generation. 

This measure allows us to examine the extent 
to which actual patterns of residential indepen- 
dence have been built into the expecutions of 
young adults. Collected late in the final year of 
high school, ihese data reflect plans immedi- 
ately prior to the time many begin moving out of 
the parental home and before contingencies 
emerge that affect actual residence and marriage 
choices. They indicate more purely than actual 
behavior the pressures that yoiing people feel to 
leave home and move out on their own before 
marriage, even if they are not economically 
ready. \ 
We examine the relationships between expec- 
tations for premarital residential independence 
and ethnjcity, gender, and resources. There are 
likely to be compiex interactions among these 
variables. We expect the following: 



Boys are more likely than girls to expect 
premaritfJ residential independence. This differ- 
ence may be related to gender differences in the 
timing of marriage or may reflect greater 
independence for males even before nwriage. 

Young adulu from families with higher 
socioeconomic sutus are more likely to expect 
premarital residential independence, since they 
are nore ab'e to afford to maintain a separate 
residence. 

Young persons from ethnic groups with a 
high proportion first generation and those from 
more traditional religious backgrounds will be 
less likely to expect premarital residential 
independence. Immigrants have had less expo- 
sure to modem family values; more traditional 
religions tend to reinforce familism on a wide 
variety of issues. 

Ethnic differences should decrease with in- 
creases in socioeconomic sutus, but religious 
differences should not. Increasing affluence, 
should indicate greater exposure to modem 
values for most immigrants, but this should not 
be the case for those continuing to affiliate with 
more trMlitional religious denominations. 

Sex differences should be larger among those 
from families with lower socioeconomic status 
and those from more traditional ethnic groups. 
Convergence by gender as socioeconomic sUtus 
increases should appear overall, and particularly 
for .those in miore traditional ethnic groups, 
where more resources are likely to imply greater 
acculturation to modem sex-role orientations. 

Expectations for premarital residential inde- 
pendence should be closely related to. expected 
age at marriage. Those who expect to mairy 
young have much less time for premarital 
residential independence than those who expect 
to marry later. 

DATA AND MEASUREMENT 

This paper draws on dau collected from the 
28,240 seniors in the High School and Beyond 
(HS&B) study of the class of 1980. Information 
was obtained through questionnaires adminis- 
tered in .high school;,, and the sample is 
nationally represenutive, with some oversampl- 
ing of schools with large Hispanic enrollments. 
This survey provides the only dau available that 
allow us .to measure premarital residential 
expectations and to classify respondenb in 
sufficient detail in terms of race, religion, and 
national origin that we can identify real ethnic 
communities.' 
The dependent variable was constructed from 



' The data are slightly biased, in that those dropping 
out of school before completing high school are not 
included. Further information on this study is available in 
Jones etal. (1982). 
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two questions: (I) At what age do you expect to 
get married? and (2) At what age do you expect 
to live in your own home or apartnKnt?^-!^ 
who.^aye an.expected age at residence younger 
than an expected age at .marriage were, defined 
as expecting independent residence before 
marriage. Those, who gave the saitie age for 
marriage and independent. resi^nce. as'wd 
thaie.who:expected to many^before establishing 
an independent residence, were classified as 
midung :a **tradU response, that is, tiot 
iiK>ving out before mmage:? 

We measure ethnicity on the basis of 
responses to questions .about race* nationai' 
mgiht and religioiis^ 1^ ^Tliis is 

piuticulariy-innpoitM^ the meaning of 

ethnic variati<m. is obscui^ when measured foir. 
biOMl categories (e.g.,. Hispanics) or; only by ; a 
single factor (e.^., Catfiolic). Historically, 
e^'nic group membership has arisen from 
ci'ibihaticms/ of criteria, variously including 
rm national origin, and religion. The richness 
dr die ethnic classihcations also^ollows us no 
examine ethnic groups that are heterogeneous on 
a wide vuiety, of chiiracteristics. We. can 
distinguish, those tluiVare mostly first generation 
(e.g., Asians)' froni -those? |>rimarily' of earlier 
immigruit waves (e.g., Jcwc).-or eyen.longer- 
tenn descent.(e.g.,. th^ and 
Western Eur^); those, with distinctively low 
socioeconomic status (e^g., blacks aiid Puerto 
Ricaiis) from the.few (such as Asians and Jews) 
that have been particularly successful. Simi- 



^ The options included singje ages between eighteen 
and twenty »nine,. less than eighteen, thirty or more, have 
already done so, and do not expect to do so. 

^ Both the modem and tndittonal responses include a 
variety of- response combinations. Among those coded 
"mdckm** are,the few. cases who were already residen- 
tiaity independent but expected marriage later and those 
who do not expe^ tb many but expected independent 
.rKider^; Tf^ -tn^:^2!^' respond includes who 
expect to remain . in the j)arental , Konie until , some - age 
after that cho«en for maniage and those few who expect 
to many but do not expect to. be residentially 
independent. 

There is some ambiguity over:the precise n)eaning of 
*'pwn home or apartnient.** Did resfwndents report 
se^auiMtbim^ living arrangements such as college 
dorms aiid military^bafracks Jtt their "own home** (cf. 
Ooldsdieider' awi;^ To investigate this 

.postibiU^; we tabulMed^a separ^ on expected 

living arti ri g ero ents "next year,** which included as 
options dorms and bimcks, by the^ sequence of 
ftsidenoe-mmage expectations (by age). The y$si 
nujcifity of respohdoits ^plaiuiing to be iii dorms or 
bairkks (93 percent) did not regard them as residential 
independeaoe. 

^ Thne were ;strai|^orward questions on "What is 
ypiff' r * * T Ninety-eight percent responded to. the 
qiiestioQ about race; 93 percent,, to religion: and 86 
percent, to origin. 



larly, some groups have been characterized by 
rapid relative upward mobility of women despite 
patriarchal cultural sources; this appears to be 
the case for Jews and many Asians, and may be 
tnie for the black community as well. Other 
groiipsN^re thought to be considerably more 
patriarchal and controlling of women, paiticu* 
larly Hispanics. 

To maximize this heterogeneity, we, divided 
the race-origin categories into Asian-Americans, 
American Indians, Hispanics,, blacks, and non- 
Hispanic whites. We subdivided Hispanics 
furtheV into Cubaiis, Mexicans, Puerto-Ricans, 
2nd **other Hispanics,** arid non*Hispanic whites 
into ihose. from more traditionally famiiy* 
centerefi: origins (Southern Europeans) and 
others. Thcf , religious . denominations were also 
classified, to maximize heterpgeiieity in family- 
related^patterns. Protestants were subdivided 
into the more traditionally fundamentalist denom- 
inations, including Baptists and **other** Protes- 
tant denominations, and less traditionally funda- 
mentalist dehominati6ns-7Episcopaliahsi 
Presbyterians, Methodists, and Lutherans. 

Other explanatory variables included in the 
analysis ajte getider and socioeconomic, status, 
measured by a scale constructed by the survey 
group based on a combination of parentid 
education, occupation, and income. 

ANALYSIS 
Bivariate Patterns 

Overall, a substantial proportion (about seven 
out of ten) of high school seniors expect to live 
independently in early adulthood before getting 
married (Table 1). There is some variation 
arhong ethnic communities, although few large 
differences emerge. There is no differen<:e 
between blacks and whites, while American 
Indians and Asians expect somewhat lower 
levels of premarital residential independence. 
The- four Hispanic subgroups haye-lGwer th&n 
average expectations, with Cubans clearly 
exceptional even among Hispanics (the only 
group with less than 60 percent expecting 
preniaritar residential independence). Variation 
among European^rigin ethnics appears mini- 
mal. Those who are Jewish and thdse with no 
religious background have the highest level of 
expected premarital residential independence. 
The more traditional Protestant denominations 
.havf the Ibwest jeyel among religious groups. 

A direct relationship emerges between paren- 
tal socioeconomic status arid children's expecta- 
tions about premarital residential independence. 
Further, nnales in all categories are more likely 
to expect premarital residentiail irKlependence. 
Sharper.gender.differences characterize Hispan- 
ics and tparticularly Cubans; greater gender 
similarity characterizes Asian-Americans, Jews, 
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Table t. -Percentage Expecting Premariut Residemial 
Independence by Sex and by Race-Origin Cate- 
gory, Socioeconomic Status, and Religion 



NiOT 

Total Males Females Total 



Toul 


69.8 


75.0 


65.2 


25086 


Race-origin 










White, non-Hispanic 


69,9 


75.0 


65.4 


15764 


' Southern European 


69.8 


73.^ 


64.5 


1287 


Other 


70.0 


75.1 


65.4 


XAAII 
!*♦*♦/ / 


Black 


69.8 


75.6 


65.4 


2648 


Hispanic 


(A.l 


72.0 


'56.4 


2781 


Mexican 


63.8 


72.1 


55.4 


1664 


Cuban 


49.7 


63.3 


39.1 


308 


PueitoRican 


65.7 


76.5 


57.6 


266 


Other Hispanic 


67.5 


72.5 


62.3 


543 


American Indian 


66.7 


72.6 


61.9 


533 


Asian-American 


66.7 


68.2 


65.5 


466 


Socioeconomic scale 










Low 


65.3 


72.1 


60.3 


7506 


Middle 


69.2 


74.5 


64.4 


11833 


Upper 


75.9 


78,4 


7.il 


5747 


Religion 










Trad. Protestants 


66.4 


72.5 


61.5 


8296 


Other Prbtesiants 


72.6 


77.2 


68.4 


3087 


Catholics 


71.1 


75.9 


66.8 


9310 


Other Christians 


64.9 


703 


59.9 


1494 


Jews 


79.6 


80.8 


78.3 


507 


Other religion 


64.3 


69.4 


60.0 


888 


No religion 


79.7 


80.9 


78.3 


1298 



those with no religion, and those with higher 
socioeconomic status. 

Multivariate Models 

We used OLS regression for the multivariate 
analysis because it provides a reasonably robust 
approximation of logistic regression for outcome 
probabilities, such as these, that do not deviate 
far from 50-50. We present five equations, 
introducing controls and new variables as we 
procecd:(TabIe 2).^ 

The first equation (Model 1) includes only the 
race and national origin classifications, and 
shows significantly lower expectations of pre- 
marital residential independence among Cubans 
and Mexjcans. as well as among American 
Indian and . Asian subpopulatiotis.. than among 
the reference category of non-Hispanic whites 
not reporting southern European national origin. 
As in Table.l , the Ciibans arc most distinctive. 



^ The equations that include more, complex interaction 
tcmis were also estimated with logistic regression.. These 
revealed no subsuntivc difTerences in results. Wc present 
the OLS results because, of their greater case of 
interpretation: 



Neither blacks nor Southern Europeans emerge 
as significantly different. 

In Model: 2- we introdiice sex and socioeco- 
nomic status and shnw that these are significant. 
Controlling for theiii eliminates American In- 
dian and Asian differences, suggesting that 
socioeconomic factors accoiinted for the bivari- 
ale patterns. Among Mexicah^ and Cuban 
Hispanics. these factors weaken, but do not 
account for. their pahictilarly low^ levels of 
expected: premarital residential independence. 
However, blacks are sighificantK different from 
whites when sdcioecohomic status is introduced, 
with young black adults having somewhat 
higher levels of expecution. Thus, the overall 
bivariate similarity of blacks and whites in 
Model 1 is the result of the distortion gencratjcd 
by the socioeconomic diffe^^ between these 
grou{^: when socioeconomic level is controlled, 
blacks arc more likely to expect premarital 
.residential independence. 

Model 3 consolidates^ ethnic categories to 
highlight groups differing significantly, merging 
American Indians. Asians. Piieho Ricans. Other 
Hispanics., and Soiithern Europeans, with the 
omitted grbiip. Wc integrated .the laitcr lhrce 
with the other religious subgroups by creating a 
subdivision. among Catholics to tap:traditional- 
ism. which includes* Hispanic and Southern 
European Catholics. The religious differences 
constructed in this fashion are all significant. 

Wc also introduce interactions between sex 
and ethnicity in Model 3. Cubans aiid Mexicans 
show significantly greater sex differences in 
expectations about premarital residential inde- 
pendence than other groups. There arc also 
groups with more egalitarian gender patterns 
than the reference group. Asians. Jews, and 
those with no religion (grouped as MINMALE) 
have almost no differences between young men 
and women on this issue. 

The anticipated interaction' between sex and 
socioeconomic status is sij^hifigant. >yhile 
expectations for premarital residential indepen- 
dence are generally tied to socioeconomic 
resources, males require fewer parental re- 
souxes than females to buy siniilaf levels of 
premarital residential independence. This effect 
was a general, one. with no significant differ- 
ences for either traditional ethnic or religious 
groups (data not presented). Further; there was 
ho evidence either ojf rapid acculturation among 
higher-status members of iiny of the ethnic 
groups, or of resistance to more egalitarian 
expectations among Oibse at higher socioeco- 
nomic levels who are traditionally fundarnental- 
ist in religion. 

On the other hand. , an unanticipated finding 
relating socioeconomic status with ethnicity 
emerged among young blacks. The positive 
relationship between status vand expectations for 
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Tabic '2. JncitmcriuJ OLS Models Prediciing PrchwiurRcsi^^^ (Unstandardized Rcgfcssioh 

Coefficicfitt)' 





Model 1* 


Mode! 2 


... . . , 


Modelf 


Model5 




(Race ft 


(Gender 


Model 3 


(Age at 

1 


Vfairiage) 


Ethnicity) 


ft SES) 


(Religion) 


2 










— .o5o?' 


T~ — 

- .665?* 


INDIAN 


-.033* 


-.015 


— 




— 


ASIAN 




— .U40 












— .U 


, nio* 


— .05o" • 


— .058* • 






— .101 




— .^03" 


— .207** 


'PIIFRTO RirAN 




.Ul 1^ 












.Ul J 








BLACK 


-.002 


.033** 


.b34** 


-,075** 


.-.675** 


SOUTH EUROPEAN 


-.on 


-.012 








MALE 






no*)** 


— .UUj ' 


-Wo- 








. 14* 


.114 


»1 16- 










.079** 


,081 








— .UDj 


— .0o3'' 


— .086* • 


EARLY- MALF 










.0*0 


SES SCALE 




.054* • 




.OIO** 


-,oi7** 


MALE5ES 






-.033** 


-.010 


.(X)8 


BLACKSES. 


- 


- 


- .043;* 


-.004 


-.008 


MEXMALESES 




— 


.014 


,054* 


.051* 


PARf'V'SP^ 










.042**' 


LAIE.SES 










.043** 


TRADPROT 






-.044*» 


-.0I7«« 


-.017* 


OTHER REL 






-.055«* 


-.043** 


-.043«* 


JEWS 






.090»* 


.034» 


.048?* 


EARLY.JEW 










-.243** 


NOREUGiON 






.I23** 


.069** 


.071** 


MODCATH 






.022»* 


-.000 


-i.OOl 


TRADCATH 






-.02I" 


-.052»» 


-.052** 


LN.MAR.AGE 








.594** 


.6()6** 


ADJ./f^ 


.0017 


.0195 


.0271 


.2180 


.2194 


AT, 






25499.' 







• 1.96 > f > 1.30* 
••f > 1.96. 

premarital residential independence does not 
appear in the black .cqnununity, since theii* 
interaciioh coefficient offset^ almost entirely the 
eiffect chancterizing!the sajnple as a whole. TKi$ 
result, coupled wid) the positive overall coefTi- 
cieiit, suggests that it is'the. lowest-status blacks 
who are pwiticu^ nioreUrkely thijm. whities.t^ 
expect ih^pefident living prior to maiti'age, 
with, differences :dim^^^ with ^ increases in 
socioeconomic stahis. This distinctive black 
pattern requires further rese^ linking it to. 
other ifamily-related events;, such . as . marriage 
aiidxhildbeiwh^^^ specific to.the black cdmmu- 
hity. 

We noted eariieKthat those, w 
movejout at mmagrexf^^ td.majry earlie? 
than those w residential; 
indepehiknce: Since ethnic groups vary substan- 
tially inige at inm^a^^ as dp men aiid wotnen; , 
Mo(ter4.intn)diides t^^ at mairiage 

(rvWasured as^the natiiral'^!^^ 

This. change pr^xluced'seyerid powerful efr 
tfects. It does not chuige the- significance of 



either the Mexican Cuban pattern but reverses 
Lhe sign among blacks, suggesting that the 
pattern of higher levels of. premarital residential 
independence among blacks does not indicate a 
**mpdern** family orientation but rather ah 
unusual marriage, pattern; Controlling :for their 
considerably later age at marriage moves blacks 
significantly below the nonh. This inteipretatson 
is reinforced by the elimination of the previously 
obseived interactibn.betweeh race and socioeco- 
nomic status when expected marriage age is 
introduced. 

The etfects' of expected age at. marriage, on 
.religious, differences are also not . uniform. 
Traditipnal Protestants have low levels of 
expectations for premarital, residential 'indepen- 
dence' in part because they .expect to irry 
early; their coefficiehi decieases substantially 
.when expected age at marriage is introdiiced; 
this also characterizes those of Other Religions. 
Analogously ..Jews^^. those with no, religion- 
are more likely to expect to move 6ut:of 'the 
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paitn^ hom in put because 

they expect u> many late. 

The; higher; .expectations^ of npn-Southern- 
JEurafiean O for pctiharitaJ residential; 
independence; are eliminated when expected 
niamqfe age Is. introduced. Thus; these; CatKb^ 
iks : exp«^t tc::leave the parental home ^before 
their mainage because they expert to niany jate. 
In. contrut,: lione of the differences bebveeh 
MditicMaljCatlid is explained by 

any ttndtr^y ip^w^ early. For tlWm the 
association of nioyitti^'out.J^ nutfiried Is 
actually streiigttiq^ ' by conjcrplling^^ f^^^^ 

.p^^ted timing of ni^ that the 

effecu of .expecting to ituuiyf ody* were: 
obscuring a yery^^toiig avoidance of hbhfaihily 
living. Th^ daU; point to -the differential 
impoftance of th^ timing of marriage for various 

Xatholic subcpininunities./F6r ttk-wonvno^^ 
sectof;:residential indq)endenat'befm 
reflects the:stnictural.cdfM^ of the timing of 
fnarriage; for 'die mpre^^i^^ sector, 
residehtial im^ is very 

linlikely iwiMt^Mr. w marriage 

sulttUntid effects pn.sockMxbii^ 
l»Nems.;X>vei^^ an? elimi- 

riated. Thus, :the orijphat pattern of high^ 
expec^Uons for pr^ residential tridepen- 
denob iun^g^^^^ is:a reflection of their 

^ exi>ected.age at marriage. This is ikk the^ case* 
hoWeyerf.eitber foc^those grou^ with unusually 
laigc, ;sex differeiMXS or those with more 
egalitarian genderjMttin^ Ciibah^and HispjMtic* 

.males remain imre: likely to expect ptemarital 
residential independence than females, even 
controlling for • exp^ted < age M ^marriage, The 
reverse pattern cKm 

such, that Asian ami Jewish wonien are more 
likely thah.q>mparable men to expect premariul ^ 
i^idential indepei^ 

The effecrof siK^^ greatly 
reduced when, expect^ hwri coii- 
tiolled. This suggests that while parental 
spciqeconom^^^ expecutions 
atxHit premariul resid^tiai independence,: their 
influence openKi^ of 
mmage, prpbably ^through the relationship 
betwi^n education^^ 

In general; , the data in M<Miel 4 i^ffirm that 
gcjfKjk dijlerences iii^ prenuufital. residential 
indr/pendence diminish with^higher spcioeco- 
:jpomic sutus^ this effect' is m> longer 

signincant.;'Hbw^^ when 'the inteniction of 
gehderimd siK 

positivj^, signiflcaiit cMfficierit emcges for 
Mexicans. This- pattemlchafacteriz^^^ no, other 
racial of ethnic group ^results iiot , presented): 
This sugg^s that mofe% egalitarian sexj roles 
emeige for. most ;groups among the; middle . and 
upper (Classes; the Mexicans juie able to 



withstand diis effect.and protea their traditional 
sex differehtiation when they acquire tnore 
.rekKOces. Tlie^^ of Uk. group, and its 

geographic^^co^ liuy account fot this 

pattern, whileismall^ or more dispersixl groups 
mybeumfergm 

The difTeremial 'in^^ of ^the .expected 
timing of marriage is fuither . .elaborated in 
Model 5, where wc intriDdtice **eariy" and 
^late^ nutfriage.asinteiiicti^^ 
signiftcant^ectm jqider, 
sociqecon^ om relij^s group. 

^Males are tiixt lil£ly tlum femak^ 
move out of the p«ental hmne iKfore maniage 
id a result of. thei^^ 

mmage, only among tho^. Who many late; 
for those who expj^ to liia^^ young,, siex 
difTerenimreiiMm characteristic (^earlymale**). 

The pfMitive Effect of soctoeconoihic status on 
premifrital .residential indcpcmknce character- 
izes bfdy those expect/eariy> 
marriages. .Ambag.thdse c^p^ng.nu^^ at 
modd ag(»v t^^^ 

moves . from a fmitiveVto a iiegative (thou 
relatively insubstantial) effect, this suggests 
piuptd resoun^ effect on 

expectations for;^ residential indepen- 
dence at' the margins, whe^ 
rbany; . 

Most Jews expect to marry iate;and.therefore 
expect to mve oiitor'tKe parental home^te^ 
marriage, Biit thbseJews wlio expect to maffy 
ctfiy.are very unlikely to expect to move out of 
the pareiital home except, at m&nriage. This may 
reflect the very high - propMim of Jews who 
expect to go onti to' college, regudless of 
expected age at marriage or econothic back- 
ground (C. Gpldscheider 1996).^ Those who 
want ip inar^ early riiay be tiiKling off the 
resources that would nomiUly .suppc^ 
tal residential indepetklenpe for education.. 

CONCLUSIONS AJhJp DISCUSSION 

The Mialysis suggesU tlMt:t^ substantial 
variations in the. factors affecting premarital 
residential. in<tependenc^ that^these relation- 
ships raise imfKNTtant qu^^^^ of 
gender, ethnic, iu^ taihily chatige: C;erall, 
nme young li^ yoiihg women expect to 
live away from tlw parent^ before 
they marry, as do tlK>se with more parental 
fesckirces b.pt^ resideiice, 
those who expect to nurTy ;at an older age, and 
those who do not have ties to ti^ditibnid jethnic 
and religious groups. 



* "Early" U {fefined ts^age twenty or younger for 
females and age (w«icy-onc or younger for males, **laie** 
as age twenty-four or older for females and age, 
twenty-five or oldeir for males. 
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However, these relationships are complexly 
interwoven. The differences between Catholics 
ini Pn^siMts woiild not have emerged without 
dfsag^gating boch groups into their more 
religioiksly. and culturally traditional compo- 
nents; The importance of distinguishing those of 
"cither^ religions froT^ those claiming "no 
religion** is particularly clear« since the **others** 
appear ydy family ^pciented on this^ measure* 
similar- to- both traditional ProtesUnts and- 
Catholics* while.the'Vno ieligionsV present the 
most extreme -likelihood of c«rly **apartness." 
The Jewi'most closely, resemble those- with no 
religion,* but more of their high level of 
expec^tioiis for premarital residential indepen- 
dence seems to ttsuh frbrn their very late 
expected ages at marriage. 

The Higher levels of black expectations, for 
premarital residential independence appear to be 
^prinuurily jinked to the, very unusual patterns of 
nurriage increasingly, characterizing the black* 
qommiifiity,, particularly among, tlK>se from the 
lowest; socioeconomic status Tamilies. In con- 
trast/Hispanics, and particularly Mexicans and 
•Cubans, aire jess likely to expect to move out of 
the. parental hpnie before tmarnage, no matter 
how Jatc they marry or- what their socioeco- 
Doniic level. 'No particiilar patterns characterize 
Asian -Americans or American Indians. 

Greater affluence/may be leading to, earlier 
resid^tial separation, between generations, even 
among ethnic and religious groups with a strong 
emphasis on family solidarity. This may reduce 
family control over oUier. aspects of children's 
lives early in adulthood, as ybuiig people make 
the critical, work andl family* decisions io 
characteristic of that life cycle stage* The effects 
of such sociaUnK4)ility are.pvticu{arly<marke^^ 
for daughters, since the gender differences 
linkiiig females tiibre closely to family roles are 
also reduce^ with JiKrreases in socioeconomic 
status; This was the case for all groups with only 
one interesting exception, . Hispanics of. Mexican 
origin. Clefily the traditional divisions between 
tht sexes. are being rediiced by the.processes of 
social change in this area.of, family structure, as 
in others. 

Fiiudly,*and most dtiectly, these dau point to 
the ubiquity of . expectations for premarital 
residential independeiice. among . young adults. 
Most, young .people, whatever their socioeco- 
nomic and tethhic background, ekpect jo live 
.independently of the parental household before 
they marry. TiK)Uf^ the' s^ separation of 
residences is- relatively recent, in a behavioral 
sense,, it' evidently has become Internalized 
nbrmatively by.yoiing adults..There will undoubt- 
edly be those young jMiults who will not actually 
carry ' out. their expectations. Nevertheless, 
prehmitail residential independence is evidently 
a new' normative requirement, onie that young 



people may try hard to realize, and perhaps at 
considerable cost. To do so may require trading 
off on other expenses, such as those for 
marriage and for education. 
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